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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETEH. 
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Memoirs of Timothy Try-all, Esq. ou his Cousin 
Theodore. 


CHAPTER II. 


I believe I told the reader in the last chapter, that 
a new era had occurred in the life of cousin Timo- 
thy, and that he intended to go upon the stage.— 
Well, Cousin Tim did go upon the stage, and at the 
time he made an engagement with the manager of 
the Boston Theatre, I was absent at Portland, but 
feeling a disposition to know something of my eous- 
in’s progress, | wrote tohim and received the follow. 
ing answer :— 

Boston, May 7th, 1816. 
DeAR Covsin, 

You can can form no idea of the brilliant life I en- 
joy since I have left the counting house for the stage. 
I visited the manager of the Theatre last Thursday 
afternoon, and told him it was my intentien to go 
upon the stage and lead the life of a performer, eith- 
er as a comedian or tragedian. I was received with 
politeness and suavity by the manager, and asked 
what particular part I should wish to appear in.— 
Like every other aspiring youth, I chose the part of 
Richard 3d. I suppose this very same character has 
been chosen and acted! by greater fools than myself, 
for I must need call myself a fool, or at least a gumep, 


for thinking myself capable of sustaining such an | 


arduous character as that of Richard 3d; 
Yet ‘each in his own wise way 
Doth think himself to be 
Of most complete capacity ;’ 


BOSTON, SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 27, 1824. 


in VF 
“BORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE WE.’ 


at length began—‘ Oh that this too, too solid flesh 
would melt, thaw and resolve itself iato a dew,’ &c. 
Yours, T.& 





**Set myself.,— You may perhaps find fault with 
this expression, Cousin Theodore, as I know you to 
bea critic, and almost a Aypercritic, but | have goo¢ 
autherity for it, and will refer you to Flechier, Aubin, 
Stanton, and, in short, to all the lexicographers of the 
age. 


| 


SISORLLANY. 


Froma Laverpool paper. 
OMENS. 


In the days when the belief in omens flourished in 
England, if, on setting out on a journey, asow with 
pigs were met, the journey was sure to be success- 
ful. To meet two magpies, portended marriage—three 
a successful journey—four, unexpected good news— 
and five, that the person in campany would soon be 
in company of the great. by in Gressing, a person 
put his stockings on wrong side out, it was a sign of 
good luck; but the luck might be ‘expected to 
change, if the stockings were turned the right way. 
Nothing could ensure success to a person going on 


important business more effectually than throwing 
an old shee efter him when NS Terr * wuse. Tia 


yeanger sister was married before the older ones, ‘ne 
latter should take care to dance at her wedding 
without shoes, otherwise they could never hope to 
get husbands. To find a horse-shoe was deemed 
lucky, and it was still more so, when preserved and 








but fortunatelyfor me,the manager had the good sense | nailed upon the door, as it thus prevented witch- 


to tell me that! was not heavy enough forthe part. | 
He had no objection to my trying my luck upon the | 
stage, if | would undertake to perform some part suit- | 
ed to my age and figure, but he had the liberality to | burying. 


tell me plump and plain that I was not fil for the 
part of Richard 3d, nor any of Shakspeare’s heroes. 
In this instance the manager was certainly right, 


for before I could have got through with one act of| kill a magpie isan irretrievable misfortune. 
Richard 3d, I should have “been so ‘ hoarse with | 
bawling,’ that 1 could not literally have called for | 


‘another horse.’ In consequence of the advice re- 
ceived from the manager, | relinquished the idea of 
appearing in the character of Richard, and set my- 


craft, In England, and more particularly inWales.ac- 
cording to Pennant, it is a good omen if the sun shines 
On a marvied couple, or if it rains when a corpse is 
According to the old distich, 

‘ Happy is the bride that the sun shines on, 

Happy is the corpse that the rain rains on.’ 
To see one magpie, and then more, is unlncky; to 
It is also 
unlucky to kill a swallow, or more properly the 
house-martin. If a sow crosses the road, the person, 
if he cannot pass it, must ride round about, other- 
wise bad luck will attend his journey. If a lover 
presents a knife or any sharp thing to his mistress, 


self* to studying the part of Fitzharding in the play! it portends that their loves will be cut asunder, up- 


of the Curfew. I assure you Theodore, that while | 


less he takes a pin, or some trifling article in ex- 


was studying this character, | hardly knew, as the | change; whence the well-known couplet— 


common phrase goes, whether ‘I was on my head or 
my heels.’ 
After committing the whole to memory, 1 called on 


‘If you loves I, as I loves you, 
No knife shall cut our loves in two.’ 
To fiod s knife ora razor portends disappointment; 


the manager toinform him that I was ready to recite|a piece of coal starting from tbe fire, of a hollow 


to him, and abide his decision with regard to the! form, portends death. 


propriety and fitness of going on the stage.—I went 
on the stage with him—we were alone—it was in 


ous, 
the morning. © There was of course, a * beggarly ac-| tune will befall one of them. 





To spill the salt, or lay the 
knife and fork across each other at table,is vegy omin- 
If there be in company thirteen, some misfor- 
The noise of a small 


count of empty boxes’ before us; behind us was aj| insect called a death-watch foretells death, and the 


scene of a wood, a cottage and a pig stye. | was ask 
ed if I could recite any thing from Hamlet, and on 
answering in the affirmative, was requested to ‘ go 
on.’ ; 

Now cousin Theodore, just picture to yourselfmy 
situation at that moment. _ There stood I at one end 








| screech-owl at midnight, some great misfortune. In 
the Highlands of Scotland omens are very numer- 
ous, 
to be obliged to retutmfor any thing forgot. 
over.a Bun or a fishing-rod spoils sport. If, when the 


It is unlucky to. stumble at the threshhold, or 
l'o step 


servant is making a bed, she happens to sneeze, tle 


of the stage—oppesite te me stood the manager.— | sleep of the person who is to lie in it will be disturb- 


‘Begin Sir, [said he,] why dont you begin?’ J 
paused —drew out my handkerchief, brushed up my 
hair, looked on the manager, looked on myself, and 





ed, unless a little of the straw, with which most 
beds in the Highlands were till lately stuffed, is ta- 


ken out and thrown into the fire. If a black cloud 





—_— 
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on new year’s eve is seen, it portends some dreadful 
calamity, either to the count’y, or to the person on 
whose estate it appears. The day of the week on 
whieh the third of May falls is esteemed unlucky for 
many things, especially for digging peat or taking an 
account of the sheep or cattle on a farm. Under 
persuasion that gyhatever is done under the rocking 
of the moon, grows, and that whatever ts done dur- 
ing her waining decreases and withers, they cut the 
turf which they intend for fences, and which of 
course they wish to grow, when the moon is on the 
increase; but the turf they intend for fuel they cut 
wien she is on the wane,as they wish it to dry speed - 
ily. Ifa house take fire during the increase of the 
moon, it denotes prosperity, if daring the decrease, 
adversity. In the Island of Mull, the first day in ev- 
ery quarter is deemed fortunate, and Puesday is the 
most lucky day for sowing their their corn. The 
lucky omens in the Highlands are not many, and in 


general they are the same as other countries; one, 


however, seems peculiar to them, it is deemed un- 
lucky to meet a horse. 





From the Vermont Journal. 


The following story is too good for private usee— 
it belongs to the public. Of the reality of the facta 
it details, we have no doybt, having received it 
from undoubted authority. 

During the’ old “French war, an Ensign by the 
name of Vincent, in the British regular army, find- 
ing the service in which he was engaged not active 
enough for his bold amd dating spirit, resigned his 
commission, and entered as private volunteer in a 
company of rangers. It was not long before an op- 
portunity occurred in one of those sanguimary con- 
flicts’ in which scouls age frequentiy engaged, to 
show his noble daring ia: field of fight. A party 
of French and Indians Wag enccuntered; at the 
commencement of the engagement, his comrades 
were killed one on his right hand and another on his 
left, when in anticipation of the certainty of his owe 
fate, he fell voluntarily and unharmeG among the 
dead and dying. In this situation he remained un- 
molested amid the ‘storm of battle,’ antil the enemy 
cave way, and his comrades left him behind in the 
pursuit. This opportunity Vincent improved t@ ge. 
crete himself in the tushes, a short distance from 
the scene of action, and he awaited the return of hig 
comrades; who, having ‘chased the enemy a good 
way,’ gave over the pursuit, returned, and having 
re-co!lected their wounded, again took up the line of 
march, Vincent, having watched in his lurking 
place, until they Were out of sight, came forth, iu 
the power of his might and strength of his courage, 
and took the scalps of two dead Indians which lay 
on the field, and with the utmo-t speed followed 
the trail of the rangers. Tlaving come within sight 
and hearing, with an air of the greatest triumph 
and exultation, he swung ‘ aloftin the air’ the bloody 
scalps, exclaiming, *‘ Halloa, comrades, if you had 
stuck as close to the d d rascals as I did, we ~ 
should have killed evéry d l of them, Why 
didn't you follow them up?? This artifice Come 
pietely succeeded. Supposing in-reatity that Vine 
cent’s ardoufin the pmrsuit had put him ahead of 
of them, and that alone he had hung upon the ene.’ 
my’s rear with the deadliest effect, they felt the 
force of his reproach on their own tardiness and 
want of perseverance, and lauded him to the skies 
for the courage he had exhibited, and the ‘deeds hig 





























valor won.” He was everafter honoured as the 
bravest apd most daring in the corps, on account of 
this day’s feat until the company was disbanaed and 
he discharged; when Vincent related his achieve- 
ment 28 above marrated, and added, ‘1 do not be- 
lieve a greater coward than myself was ever suffered 
to tread shoe-leather,’ 


From the Port Folv. 


A brief account of the death of the late Lord Lyt- 
tleton. 


Sometime about thirty-two years since, (dates not 
just recollected) Lord Lyttleton, on the filth day of 
the week, came down to breakfast with his family, 
consisting of the widow Flood and three young wo- 
meo,his cousins, allof them of doubtful characte:s— 
He said he had, that night, a very frightful dream or 
vision; that a lady had appeared to him; that she 
opened the curtains of his bed, and bid him prepare 
for death. He started up in terror, incoherenily 
saying, What sha!l I not live three days? to which 
she replied, ‘No, you will not live above three days,’ 
and vanished. This awful account frightened the 
women, who fell to crying ; be,though secretly agita- 
ed, pretended to disregard the matfér, laughing at 
their credulous folly, and professing to have no sort 
of belief cr apprehension about it. Soon after Ad- 
miral Woolsey and a gentleman, his cousin, of the 
name of Fortescue came in, and he related, jocosely, 
what he told as above ; they listened, but pondered 
it in their minds—se did his attendant valet. 

However, the subject changed: he proposed going 

with his ladies on seventh day (that is the last day 
of the visionary prediction) to his country seat at 
Pitt’s place, near Epsom, and offered the two gen- 
tlemen his chariot to follow them to dinner there on 
that day; they agreed to the proposal; went there 
accordingly, and joined in great, real, or at least af- 
fected jollity at the festive board; Lyttleton being 
more than usually loquacious and desultory in his 
conversation; reciting the probable remarks that 
would of course be made whenever the news of his 
death should be announced. Among his gayeties, 
perceiving the women to be languid and gloomy, he 
took one of them and daneed a Minuit with her; 
then taking out his watch and going up to the win- 
dow, ‘ Look you here, it is now mime o’clock, accor- 
ding fo the vision I have but three hours to live, but 
don’t you mind this Madam Flood, never fear, we'll 
jocky the ghost, | warrant you. 
' $till continuing in this seeming gayety till eleven, 
he called for candles to goto bed; an hour unusual- 
ly early with him, as he used to sit up as long as he 
could keep his companions about him; but his pre- 
tence to retire was, becayer he had planned for the 
party to ride to breakfastieatly, at Epsom, and spend 
the day riding to survey thé€adjacent country. Soon 
after his retreat, the women took their candles, and 
wert off; The two gentlemen were determined to 
sit in the parlour until the three predicted days were 
fully over, and got some negus to comfort them- 
selves. Inabout kalf an hour after eleven, they re- 
ceived the sudden shock of a scream, from the 
stait-case, uttering these words—‘He’s dead! Oh, 
my lord is dead!’ Instantly running up stairs, they 
found him in bed, fallen back and struggling ; the 
Admiral put his hand to him, which. the dying man 
grasped with such vehemence that it was paiuful to 
endure; buthe spake nomore. His eyes were turn- 
ed up and fixed. They pierced the jugular vein, but 
no blood issued, and he was totally dead about one 
quarter of an hour before midnight. 

‘Lhe Admiral, in this account, gave the following 
particulars: That at the distance of thirty miles from 
Pitt's place, where this melancholy scene happened, 
there lived a gentleman, one of the libertine com- 
panions of Lord Lyttleton; and they had so settled, 
that whichever of them died first, the survivor should 
receive one thousand pounds. On this very night 
(being in bed and asleep previously) he rang his 
bell about one e’clock with great violence. His va- 
let-de-chambre ran to him with all speed, and the 
following dialogue ensued, as nearly as.can be recol- 


Dear sir, whatis the matter? 
Jotiting up in the bed, with a counten- 


Master. 
horror] Oh John! Lord Lyttleton is 


ance full o 
dead ! 





put out my arm to save the child, and 
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Servant How canthat be? we have heard noth- 
ing but that he is alive and well. 

Master. No, no; I awoke just now, on hearing 
the curtains undrawn, and at the foot of the bed 
stood Lord Lyttleton, as plain as ever! saw him in 
ny life. He looked ghastly, and said, ‘All is over 
with me! you have won the thousand pounds,’ and 
instantly vanished. Get a horse and go this moment 
to Pitt's place, you may perhaps get intelligence of 
him there. 
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From the Albion. 
HATTON-GARDEN POLICE OFFICE. 

Yesterday Michael Mulvany, a gem from the Em- 
erald Isle, was brought up, charged with having 
| outrageously assaulted Mrs. Bridget Tobin (an equal- 
| ly brilliant ornament of the same country,) having 
struck her on the arm with a fire-shovel; the conse- 
quence of which was, that both bones were broken, 
and she was conveyed to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
for surgical relief. To the great amazemement of 
all present, on the prisoner being placed at the bar, 
Mrs. Tobin entered the office with her fractured arm 
ina sling, encased in splinters, with the projecting 
euds of which, to the great annoyance of the officers, 
sh® elbowed her way till she placed herself beside 





| state her complaint, ‘ Plase your worship,’ said she, 
‘I have nothing to say, but all I have I'll tell you. 
Micky Mulvany has lodged with me these seven 
years, and a better nathured crasthur never breke 
bread, [ always called hima jewel of a lad.— 
[Didn’t I, Micky ?] [In troth you did, Biddy.]}—And 
on yesterday evening I met him, and as he was al- 
ways a good natured dacent lad to stand Irate, he 
said he’d come to my house, good-natured sowl. and 
have a drop of summat. There, as we were roman- 
cong about ould times, my little boy interrupted Mic- 
ky, then Micky, for he’s a very sprghil, lad, took up 


the shovel, and swore he'd split the boy’s skull; sol 


got the blow, but, good natured soul! he never 
meant to hurt a hair of 
have split the boy’s skul 

Magistrate; Inever before had a person charged 
with nothing but good nature ; de you mean to pros- 
ecute him for the assault? ‘I’m sure you would not 


az me, your Honour,’ replied Mrs. Tobin. 
On the prisoner being discnarged, they agreed to 


retire to a neighbouring public house to ‘make all 
matters up,’ where the‘ sprightly’ Micky has proba- 
bly given another specimen of his good nature. 


my head, he only meant to 





THE WORLD. 


What is the world even to those who love it, who ! 


are intoxicated with its pieasures, and whe cannot 
live without it? 
vitude, where if we strive to be happy, we inust kiss 
its fetters and love its bondage. 


sion the most violent passions, bitter hatreds, odious 
perplexities, devouring jealousies and grievous cha- 
grins. The world! it isa place of malediction, where 
pleasures themselves carry with them their troubles 
and afflictions. In the world there is nothing lasting ; 
neither fortunes the most affluent—nor friendships 
the most sincere—nor characters the most exalted— 
nor favours the most enviable. Men pass their lives 
in agitatigns, projects, and schemes; always ready 
to deceive, or trying to avoid deception; always 
eager and active to profit by the retirement, disgrace, 
or death of their competitors ; always occupied with 
their fears or their hopes ; always discontented with 
the present, and anxious’about the future; never 
tranquil, doing every thing for repose, removing still 
farther from it. Vanity, ambition, vengeance, lux- 
ury, avarite —these are the virtues which the world 
knows and esteems. Inthe world integrity pastes 
for simplicity ; duplicity and dissimulatiou are meri- 
torious. Interest the most vile, arms brother against 
brother, friend against friend, and breaks all the ties 
of blood and friendship ; and it is the base motive 
which produces our hatreds and attachments! The 
wants and misfortunes of a neighbour find only indif- 
ference and insensibility, when we can neglet him 
without loss, or cannot be recompensed for our as- 
sistance. . 

If we could look into two different parts of the 
world—if we could enter into the secret detail of 








the prisoner.—On being asked by the magistrate to 


The world! it is a perpetual ser- : 


The world! it is, 
a daily revolution of events, which create in succes- : 


| from Dublin to Bath.”—* Sir, (replied she) 


anxieties and inquietudes—if we could pierce the 
outward appearances, which offer to our eyes only 
joy. pleasure, pomp and magnificence, how different 
should we find it from what it appears! We should 
see it destitute of happiness ; the father at variance 
with his child, the husband with his wife: and the 
antiphathies, the jealousies, the murmurs, and the 
external dissention of families. We should see 
friendship broken by suspicions, by interests, by ca- 
prices ; unions the most éndearing dissolved by in- 
consistency ; relations the most tender destroyed by 
hatred and perfidy ; fortunes the most affluent pro- 
ducing more vexation than happiness ; places the 
most honourable not giving satisfaction, but creating 
desires for higher advancement ; each one complain- 
ing of his lot, and the most elevated the most unhap- 
py. Massilion. 





From a late English paper. 
REVIVIANA. 


MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED; in ESSAYS, and 
CHARA@TERS. By Dr. Jno. Earle. 


A Bowling Alley is the place where there are 
three things thrown away besides Bowles, to wit, 
time, money, and curses, and the last, ten for one. 
The best sport in it isthe Gamesters,and he enjoyes it, 
that looks on and bets not. It is the school of wrang- 
ling, and worse then the Schools, for men will cavil 
here for an hairs breadth, and make a stirre where a 
straw would end the controversie. No Antick 
screws mens bodies into such strange flexures, and 
you would think them here senseless to speak sense 
to their bowl, and put their trust in intreaties for a 
good cast. The Beiters are the factious noyse of 
the Alley, orthe Gamesters Beadsmen, that pray for 
them. They are somewhat like those that are cheat- 
ed by great men, for they lose their money and must 
say nothing. Itis the best discovery of humours, 
especially in the losers, where you have fine variety 
of impatience, whil’st some fret, some rail, some 
swear, and others more ridiculously comfort them- 
selves with Philosphy. To give the Morall of it, It 
is the Embleme of the world, or the worlds ambition: 
where most are short, or over, or wide, or wrong by- 
as’d, and some few justle into the Mistris Fortune.— 
And it is here as in the Court, where the nearest are 
most sprighted, and all blows aym’d at the Touch- 
er. 


RETORT UPON RETORT. 

_An Irish gentleman being in company with 
a number of ladies in the rooms of Bath, a little 
deformed Miss, who was of the party, was 
very severe on his country .and among other 
things, asked him how long he had left it?— 
“¢ Faith, Madam (replied he) I am just come 





then considering how short time you have 
been in this more genial clime, you must be very 
apt at learning, for you speak folerably plain 
English already.” —“* Thank you, Madam, (said 
he) may I ask you from whence you came ?”’— 
“QO yes, Sir, (replied Miss) 1 came straight 
from London.”—* Did you indeed, (added wt 
then faith, Madam, you must have been confound- 
edly warped by the way ; but [suppose the sun 
of this more genial clime, must have been burn- 
ing hot.””—‘+ Hot as it is, (replied she) it has 
neither burnt up your Hibernian impudence, 
nor ripened your Irish wit.” -—-“ Faith, madam, 
(returned he,) that is rather harsh; 1 was in 
hopes that I could have checked your abuse of 
me and my country, but, upon my conscience, 
I see, that say what I will, you are bent upon 
at.’ 
ae 

-Fahis lectures on painting, the ingenious Fuseli 
‘remarks that : a, 

The desperate moan of Macbeth’s queen on see- 
ing the visionary spot still uneffaced, infect her 
hand, is an image snatched from the lap of terror. 
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COMNMUNIOATIONS. 


FOR. THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


SELDEN AND EDWINA. 
[Feunded on a fact.] 
* And why net death, rather than living torment? 
To die is te be banished from myself; 
And Sylvia is myself; banished from her 
Is self from self—a deadly banishment! 
What light is light, if Sylvia be not seen? 
What joy is joy, if Sylvia be not by? 
Unless it be to think that she is by, 
And feed upon the shadow of perfection.’ 
Twe gentlemen of Verona. 


The affections of lovers are often so inseparably 
connected that whatever may disaffect the feelings 
of either, naturally operates on both ; whatever cas- 
ualty happens to one is felt with equal sorrow and 
sympathy by the other; in short, it appears, in ma- 
ny instances, they are, to use a vulgar phrase, so 
‘wrapped up’ in each other’s affections, that a sep- 
aration would be to take the lives of both. 

Young SELDEN was just in the spring-time of 
life, and though he had never passed through the 
dark mazes and deep reeesses of a college educa- 
tion, yet he was iustructed in the varieus branch- 
es of polite learning. He was naturally possessed 
of a great genius, and a sound scrutinizing judg- 
men.t Inhis conversation he was agreeable and in- 
structive; his manners were easy and polite, dis- 
playing many marks of amiableness and virtue, well 
worthy their possessor. His parents had been weal- 
thy, but misfortune had redueed them to very mod- 
erale circumstances, and th@passistance of their af- 
fectionate and beloved son was indispensibly neces- 
sary to render them cemfortable. 

The company he associated with was of the first 
respectability in the village. Among his female ac- 
quaintances was one to whom he had ever manifest- 
ed a high regard, and who seemed to return his 
affection with emotions flattering to a loyer’s breast. 
Epwina& was one of nature’s favorites. Her spark- 
Ting black eye—her benny brown hair—the roseate 
hue of her cheek, in contrast with her lily white 
skin—and a countenance expressive of every mark 
of loveliness, were all combined in the fair and ac- 
cemplished Edwina. With all these she was posses- 
sed of an amiable disposition, a liberal and expand- 
ed mind, and an open and charitable heart. But 
the possessor of such loveliness and such virtues, so 
admirably combi::ed, was too angelical to inhabit 
this spere of wove long, and in the early part of life 
she was called to her heavenly home. 

That Edwina loved Selden never was doubted— 
she loved him,not for the sordid principle of wealth or 
birth, for both were aught in comparison to her own, 
but for his virtues, his generous and manly heart, pis 
noble and affectionate desires, his loveliness and pis 
principles. He loved her from similar causes, for 
they were alike, and as similar causes preduce the 
same effects, they were mutually attached. 

Edwina’s parents had extended to Selden an atten- 
tion and regard which encouraged his hopes and 
bade’his fluttering heart rejoice. They knew his per- 
sonal claims to their esteem, but in the end did not 
duly appreciate them. Of his parentage and pros- 
pects they had neglected to inform themselves, until 
it- was too late to have any propitious tendency: for 
wheu they became acquainted with them, they in- 
stantly formed a plan to break off the connexion, and 
began te treat him with neglect, edging on their 
aversion, by degrees, till finally they forbid him their 
house; and as if determined they never should meet, 
Edwina was sent from the village to reside with a 
Cistant relative. 








ARTEMIDORUS. 
[To be continued. } 





FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
WOMAN. 

The most interesting object in all creation is a 
beautiful woman: with her there seems a celestial 
spark of divinity imparted by her Maker's hand ;— 
her form the model of perfection and wonder :—her 
face the purest index of the best affections, and her 
life and deeds aspiring to the state of angel inno- 


cence and goodness: the social virtues all are hers 
—she is the pride of our being in the path of virtue, 
blessing and being blessed by grateful man:—with 
the glorious peet we may truly say— 

*Oh! woman! lovely woman, 

Nature made thee to temper man, 

We had been brutes without thee ! 
But if she descends from this exalted station; bases 
her glory on the common public glare, or listening 
to the reckless voice of intemperate pleasure, her 
fallis certain and never to rise again : 
cy only gratified that gives to woman those inesti- 
mable and nameless charms, and to life its chiefest 
ornament and happiness. The enchantment of the 
imagination must not be broken or dissolved by any 
deterioration from the chastest path of life and prin- 
ciple. Virtue must reign triumphant, or all the 
peaceful hours of life will wing their flight forever 
from this glorious tenement. 

The elegance of a woman is her chief magnet of 
attraction: a virtuous coarse will insure its pow- 
ers a long continuance, and guide to a proud and 
elevated situation in the respect of all the good of 
human nature; but without this gem of female in- 
nocence she can but pledge herself to a vitiated 
course Of rankling vice; then lost and nnoredeema- 
ble in the public estimation, becomes a public and 
private injury. Dishonor is cast upon the marriage 
state, and mankind degraded to the level of the brute 
creation as far as her power extends. 

One foolish act will crush her hopes on earth, 

For one rash deed will all denounce her birth ; 

Retrieved, she cannot be; toruin driven, 

She murders every social joy, and dares not lean 

on heaven. Graham. 
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FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
Messrs. Editors, * 

Though scarcely thirty-seven years have rolled 
over my head, yet | am called an ofd Bachelor.—— 
Nay, I have even been cailed a fusty old bachelor, 
and that to my head too. The women are more se- 
vere upon me than the men, more especially the 
maiden ladies. Now I can’t for the life of me con- 
ceive what right the spinsters have to turn their noses 
up at me. . 

That lam not married, is certainly not my fault, 


and I believe that may be said of most unmarried 
men. Three times have I offered myself to different 


young ladies, and each time been refused. The first 
| attempted to pay my addresses to very civilly in 
formed me that she wasalready engaged to a young 
gentleman absent at sea. Of course I had no farther 
hopes there. The second encouraged me a few 
short months to hope my suit might eventually be 
successful; but alas for me! a dashing blade step- 
ped in, and I had the mortificatiog to see whale- 
bone and buckram triumph over flesh and blood.— 
In the third instance, | have every reason to be- 
heve that | was rejected because I was less warm in 
expressing my approbation »f Celia’s powers on the 
piano-forte than another young gentleman who vis- 
ited the house. 

Proving unfortunate in three successive attempts 
was enough to exhaust the patience of almost any 
man and drive him to despair of ever succeeding.— 
But after enduring these repeated disappoigqtments, 
and after such perseverance on my pait to slip my- 
self into the marriage noose, I think it too bad to 
be treated with scorn and contempt by the elderly 
maiden Jadies I speak of. A woman of forty who is 
not married, is certainly more to blame than a man, 
for 1 would almost venture to stake half my salary, 
that every woman of that age ha: had at least five 
oflers of marriage.—I really hope that a conple of 
spinsters that boards at our house will see this com- 
plaint, and that afterwards I shall not hear one whis- 
perto the other, here comes old rusty ere 
NATHAN. 


powooret ned 
SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTION 
On Peter Brewn, who was drowned. 
Peter was inthe ocean drown’d, 
A careless, shiftless creature ; 
And when his lifeless trunk was found, 
It was become Salt Peeer, 


itis the fan- | 
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SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 27, 1824. 
THEATRICAL. 


Messrs. Cooper and Conway continue to attract 
erowded houses. We are pleased to see that real 
merit and talent are duly appreciated by the citi- 
zens of Boston. 

Mr. Hunter, who has lately arrived in this city 
and joined the company of equestrians, is said to be 
the best rider in England. He appears to be fairly 
entitled to the fame he has acquired. The celer- 


rity with which he rides round the ring is unparal- - 


leled by any other rider we have ever seen. 





Atthe Theatre San Carlos, at Naples, a squad- 
ron of forty eight horses manoeuvred with the great- 
est ease upon the stage in Duport’s ballet of Cinde- 
rella. They were rode by Germans, and charged 
at fall speed. 

Captain Munro, from Africa, informs, that the 
Slave Trade is still carried onextensively. On the 
Windward Coast, there were five French vessels, and 
three Spanish vessels. 


— 


It is said several native South Amerieans have ar- 





rived at Manchester, for the purpose of purchasing - 


goods for the interior of Colombia. : 


—_— ror 


The sum of £2,500,000.in specie, being the amount ' 


of the Austrian loan, has been landed at Dover, 
Aa IEE, 


MARRIED, 

In this city, Mr. Samuel Batts, of this city, to 

Miss Submit B. Vaughan, of Portsmouth.—Mr. John 
M. Pierce, to Miss Abigail Plase. 





r 


By the Rev. Mr. Hedding, Mr. Jeremiah D. Gove, . 


to Miss Nancy H. Clark. 


On Monday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Ballou, . 


Capt. John Coombs'to Miss Mary Knowles. 
In Cambridge, by the Rev. Mr. Whittemore, Mr. 
John Goddard to Miss Anna Pierce. 


In Nantucket, Mr, Frederick F. Bunker, to Migs « 
Hepsibeth Fosdick.—-Mr. Benjamin: Blackwell, to - 


Miss Sally Freeman. 

At Trinidad de Cuba, John Young, Esq. V.C. A, 
for the United States, to the accomplished Miss Fe- 
licity Goulay, daughter of Madame Goulay. 


The: 


American shipping testified their respect by firing < 


salutes on the occasien. d 
Se 
DIED, . 
In this city, Widow Elizabeth Harris, aged '71.— 


Elizabeth A. only daughter of Mr. Elisha Tucker, , 
aved 13.--Niss Louisa Babcock, aged 24.—Mr, Al- - 
Lindsay. —Mr. Francis Ayres,—Widow Ma. - 
ocker, aged 65.— Mr. Wm. Calder, aged 44,— - 


2 
exander 
ry St : 
Mrs. Mary Dunn, wife of Mr.John D. aged 54. 


In Nantucket, Mrs. Mary Swain, wife of Mr. Ab-- 


ner S. aged 43. 


She had jtanen { probaby in-a fit) , 


into the fire, where she was found, burnt: to ‘death. . 


—Miss Nancy Stetson, aged 20. 


In Phiiadelphia, Wm. C. Fricke, aged 14—anoth- - 


er death by inhaling Ether. 


In England, Mrs. Aon Ebblewhite, aged 80—for the » 
last 30 years she had suffered great inconvenience ~ 
from an enormous wen, which had grown from under » 
her left ear—latteriy it had been increased 86 much : 


as te be more than deuble the weight of her head. 
At the U.S. Arsenal, neat Baltimore, Major David 


Hopkins, aged 75, a patriot and soldier of the Reve-- 


lution. 
0033000-———— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘ Humble Opinion? is. received. 
ly, in opinion with 





tiety of different tastes to please. — 


ah 


We agree, entire- - 
the writer, but it must be recol- - 
lected, that an edifor of a miscellany has a great vari. 

















FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
The following stanzas of 7'om Moore, Jr. may be 
applicable to some women, as he says, but we hope 
none of our fair readers will believe us to be so un- 


allant as to think the verses applicable to them. 
ores Ed. Mag. 


TO SOME WOMEN. 
Woman! you area trifling thing, 
A trifling flathg a jackalanthorn ! 
Love joy and Wate confused spring, 
Proving that virtue’s*but a phantom. 
And yet your face denies it. 


¥ou are as restless a8 the winds, 
At every point of cotypass veering: 
For trifles feeding fickle minds, 


~~ 


And off from sense and. vistue steering. 


And 'ét,%&c, 
You are so heartless past your teens, 
To be yout own undoing : 
And reasoning man, it seldom seems, 
Can bless himself by wooing. 

And yet, &c. 


Deceiving nature in a freak, 

Gave you some pretty features ; 

But you apral in one short week, 

And then are teazing creatures. 
And yet, &c. 


You're fond of show, through any means, 
F’en tampered virtue gains it: 
A female form but rarely teems, 
With decent worth, but shames it. 
And yet, &c. 


But could you think *twas e’er designed 
With man to be an equal; 
You’d cultivate a better mind, 
And give to life a better sequel ; 
And nol let your face deny it. 
TOM MOORE, Jr. 
ee ame et 
THH WOLBF KING; or, 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD, 
An old woman’s tale. 


Veteres avias tibi de pulmone revello.—Persius. 


T'ranslated from the Danish of the author of the Wa- 
ter King, Ge. and respectfully inseribed to M. G. 
Lewis, Esq. M. P. as an humble attempt lo wmi- 
tate his excellent version of that celebrated ballad. 

Port Folio. 
The birds they sung, the morning smil’d* 
The mother kiss’d her darling child, 
And said— My dear take custards three, 
And carry to your grandmummie.” 


The pretty maid had on her head 

A little riding hood of red, 

And as she pass’d the lonely wood, 
They call’d her small red riding hood. 


Her basket on her arm she hung, 
And as she went thus artless sung: © 


ee TE AE AS Tae ee P: 
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‘ A lady liv’d beneath the hill, 
Who, if not gone, resides there still.” 


The wolf king saw her pass along, 

He ey’d her custards heard her song, 

And cried ‘ That child and custards three 
This evening shall my supper be.’ 


Now swiftthe maid pursu’d her way, 
And heedless trill’d her plaintive lay ; 
Nor had she pass’d the murky wood, 
When Io! the wolf king near her stood. 


‘Oh! stop my pretty child so gay! 
O! whither do you bend your way ”” 
‘My little self and custards three 
Are going to my grandmummie.” 


‘While you by yonder mountain go, 

On which the azure biue bells grow, 
I'll take this road; then haste thee, dear, 
Or I before thee will be there. 


* And when our racing shall be done, 
A kiss you forfeit, if I’ve won: 
Your prize, shall be, if first you come, 


Some barley sugar and a plumb.’ 
¢ 


‘Oh! thank you, good sir Wolf,’ said she, 
And dropt a pretty courtesie: 

The little maid then onward hied. 

And sought the blue bell mountain side. 


The wolf sped o’er the marsh and moor, 
And faintly tapp’d at granny’s door: 
‘Oh! letme in grandmummie good, 
For | am small red riding hood.’ 


‘ The bobbin pull (the grandam cried) 
The door will then fly open wide.’ 
The crafts wolf the bobbin drew, 
And straight the door wide open flew. 


He pac’d the bed room eight times four, 
And utterd thrice a hideous roar ; 

He pac’d the bed room nine times three, 
And then devour’d poor grandmummie. 


He dash’d her®brains out on the stones, 
He gnaw’d her sinews, crack’d her bones; 
He munch’d her heart, he quaff’d her gore, 
And up her lights and liver tore!!! 


Grandmummie’s bed he straight got in, 
Her nizht cap tied beneath his chin ; 
And, waiting for his destin’d prey, 

All snug between the sheets he lay. 


Now at the door a@voice he heard he, 

Which cried‘ I’ve brought you custards three ; 
Oh! let me in, grandmummie good, 

For I am small red riding hood. 


‘ The bobbin pull (the wolf king cried) 
The door will then fly open wide.’ 
The little dear the bobbin drew, 

And straight the door wide open flew. 


She plac’d the custards on the floor, 

And sigh’d—‘ I wish I’d brought you four, 
I’m very tird, dear grandmummie ; 

Oh! may 1 come to bed to thee?’ 


‘Oh come! (the wolf king softly cri -d) 
And lie, my sweet one by my side:’ 


} 








Ah! little thought the child so gay 
The cruel wolf king near her lay! 


‘Oh! tell me, tell me, granny dear, 

Why does your voice se gruff appear ?” 
‘Oh! hush, sweetheart [the wolf king said] 
I’ve got a small cold in my head!’ 


* Why do your eyes so glare on me?’ 
‘They are your pretty face to see.’ 
* Why do you ears se long appear” 
‘ They are your pretty voice to hear.’ 


*‘@h ! tell me granny, why to-night 
Your éeeth appear so long and white ?’ 
Then, growling, cried the wolfso grim, 
‘They are to tear you limb from limb.’ 


His hungry teeth the wolf king gnash'd, 
His sparkling eyes with fury flash’d, 

He op’d his jaws all sprent with blood, 
And fell on small red riding hood. 


He tore out bowels one and two, 

‘ Little maid, I will eat you” 

But when he tere out three and four, 
The little maid she was no more? 


Take warning hence, ye children fair ; 
Of wolves’ insidious arts beware; 
And, as you pass each lonely wood, 
‘Ah, think of smallted riding hood 


With custards sent, nor loiter slow, 
Nor gather blue bells as you go; 

Get not to bed with grandmummie, 
Lest she a ravenous wolf should be. 


—_———= 0000000 aa=— 


Light Readings. 
JUST PUNISHMENT. 

A clergyman taxing Peter Pindar one day 
with want of orthodoxy, *°]] tell you what, 
(said the bard) if you gentlemen of the pulpit 
believe all you preach, you ought to be sent 
to Bedlam, andif you dont believe it, to be 
sent to Bridewell. 


A CURIOUS COMMENT. 

The motto which was inserted under the 
arms of William, Prince of Orange, on his ac- 
cession to the English Crown, was “Von ra- 
put sed recepi.”—* I did not steal, but | receiv- 
ed.” "This being shown te Dean Swift, he 
said, with a sarcastic smile, « The receiver's as 
bad as the thief.”. 
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Boston Pocket-Book, and Fancy Meo 


roceo Work Manufactory. 
AMES DYER (directly Opposite the Old South) 
is constantly manufacturing, and offers for sale, a 
great variety of 








LADIES? 
Pocket-Books, Thread Cases, Reticules, Card Cases, 
Miniature and Locket Cases, Back Gammon Boards, 
&c. &c. on the most reasonable terms, for cash or 
credit, March 27 
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